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IN LONDON. 





| wn WILLS’ AND MARSHALL'S drama 
Cora has won for itself at the Globe Theatre 
the place which we anticipated, and has secured 
a firm hold upon the attention of London play- 
goers. This result is no doubt due in the main 
to the admirable acting of Mrs. Hermann Vezin 
as the heroine—acting which may not unprofitably be 
contrasted with that of Miss Bella Pateman in The 
Wife’s Secret. We have comparatively few actresses 
who are, or promise to be, strong in emotional dis- 
play, and Miss Pateman certainly stands well forward 
in the class which ranks second. First, and in a class 
to herselt, comes Mrs. Vezin; and taking Miss Pateman 
as perhaps best amongst the second-rate, it is curious 
to note how readily we can point to the chief 
characteristic which makes the difference between 
the two styles. It is the lack of the ars celare 
artem which constantly prevents Miss Pateman, even in 
the moments of her strongest inspiration, from carrying 
her hearers completely away with her; from making 
them forget that they are at best but listening to an 
excellent actress ; from causing them to lose her in her 
vole. It is Mrs. Vezin’s power of making her most 
elaborate points without apparent effort which gives 
her a species of electrical control over her hearers, and 
enables her to entirely merge her identity in her imper- 
sonation. We have so few to follow Mrs. Vezin when 
she takes her threatened departure from amongst us, 
that we watch with the greatest interest her few 
probable successors, and it is quite possible that these 
may not seldom suffer unfairly by being unconsciously 
compared, not with each other, but with one who in art 
is their mistress. 


In a new comedietta from her own pen Miss Kate 
Field, known as a clever American lady who has 
with some success come before the public in various 
characters, makes her first appearance on the stage at 
the St. James’s Theatre. Though she does not. belie 
the reputation to which we have alluded, she fails here 
to do justice to her cleverness either as dramatist, 
actress, or musician. Unmistakably of bright intelli- 
gence and versatility, it seems likely that Miss Kate 
Field would, as a playwright, have gained by such 
suggestions as would have been made to her by 
any experienced actress undertaking the chief rédle 
in Extremes Meet; whilst as an actress she would 
have derived similar advantage from the hints of an 
author not identical with herself. By assuming 
simultaneously the functions of authorship and 
stage illustration she loses the double check which 
she would have had if she had made her débit 
in some one else’s piece, and had _ entrusted 
some other actress with the creation of her heroine. It 
is moreover at least doubtful, so far as we can judge of 
Miss Field’s powers by this single effort, whether she 
would not be seen to better advantage in some stronger 
and more fully-flavoured character than the heroine of 
a purely conversational trifle imitated from a French 
proverb. She appears to have breadth of humour rather 
than delicacy of touch, and there is every now and then 
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in her manner, as in her accent, a suggestion of the dry 
American fun which is so effective in pieces of a 
different order. Of the art of acting it is sufficiently 
obvious that as yet she knows little, and by the 
side of Mr. Macklin she appears like an amateur. 
In Extremes Meet a very minimum of histrionic 
power is demanded ; but for this very reason there is 
needed practised skill on the part of the performer, 
if much point is to be made out of the delicate trifle. 
A young lady, Miss Maude Stanley, who prides herself 
upon being a confirmed hater of men and marriage, 
has occasion to call upon a young officer, Captain 
Howard, who is equally convinced that he is a 
misogynist past all fear of conversion. So these two, 
beginning with loud protestations of their creed, talk 
about it until they alter their minds, but are ashamed to 
admit their change of front until the intervention of a 
child—a very French child—paves the way for the 
proposal of marriage which concludes the marriage- 
haters’ interview. As may be guessed, this little piece is 
slight to the verge of insufficiency; and it could only 
sustain the interest of the audience by the aid of acting 
more finished, more subtle, and far more elaborate in 
by-play than any which it here obtains. Passages of it 
are well written, and there are in it one or two epigram- 
matic remarks which cling to the memory. The song, 
however, is so awkwardly introduced as to be a blot on 
the piece ; for though it may be pleasant enough to 
hear Miss Field sing “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” it is 
absurd to think that a Miss Stanley would give it in 
the chambers of a Captain Howard. Mr. Macklin 
plays pleasantly, if without any particular brightness, 
in this trifle, which, with all its deficiencies, is a first 
effort of which the authoress has no reason to feel 
ashamed. 


A lever de rideau of a different order is that pro- 
duced at the Globe Theatre under the title of The 
Magpie and Thimble. The author of this farce, which 
is described as a new and original comedietta, has 
worked upon ancient lines familiar to those who take 
their places at the play an hour or so before the com- 
mencement of the piece of the evening. Granted a 
gentleman so deaf that he answers questions after 
the “ What’ o’clock? Bread -and-butter” system ; 
granted a young married lady ashamed of her 
former occupation of barmaid, and living without 
knowing it in a house which once was an inn; 
granted, finally, that the deaf man thinks he is in 
“The Magpie and Thimble,” when in reality he has 
intruded upon,the private residence of the ex-barmaid— 
granted this outline of plot, and it is by no means 
difficult to guess how Mr. Smelt, the author, assisted 
by the artists, has filled it in. Of course the deaf 
intruder imagines, with the perversity of deaf people 
on the stage, that the landlord and chambermaid are 
pressing him to make himself at home and enjoy his 
food, when in reality the young husband and wife are 
indignantly remonstrating against the insult offered 
them by a stranger who takes possession of their sitting- 
room, their best bed-room, and last of all their carefully- 
prepared meal. A good deal of rough fun of a sufficiently 
obvious order is got out of this state of affairs, and 
although some of it might gain by compression, it is 
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fully able to keep the house amused until, with Cora, 
bg serious work of the evening po Mr. W. 

Stephens, a sterling actor generally under- 
md y does all that is needed for the m det hero, although 
one can imagine that there might be richer fun in such 
an illustration of infirmity as a farce-actor like Mr. 
W. J. Hill might give. Miss Telbin as the heroine 
finds herself more suitably placed than when she is 
asked to attempt more ambitious réles. She plays 
naturally and brightly, and is well supported by Miss 
Rosine Power, who as the conventional maid of all work 
proves that she has an excellent idea of eccentric 
character-acting. 


The production at the Adelphi of the “ prize” drama 
True to the Core, which took place on Saturday night 
last, has necessitated, or has at any rate rendered 
possible the transfer to Drury Lane of the Colleen Bawn. 
Neither event, however, can from an artistic point of 
view be considered to possess any genuine interest, and 
Mr. Chatterton is to be commiserated upon his apparent 
inability to add to his répertoire pieces which would 
render him independent of dull and unattractive revivals. 
It is, no doubt, always a risky thing to advise a man 
about the conduct of his own business, which he presum- 
ably understands—from a business point of view—better 
than can his critics; but we cannot avoid pointing out to 
Mr. Chatterton that such performances as he now offers 
us at the Adelphi and Drury Lane are by no means 
calculated to advance, or even to sustain, the reputation 
of the theatres whose destiny he controls. Revivals are 
very good things in their way; they are often necessary, 
and are not seldom exceedingly welcome; but it is 
quite possible to have too much of them, and we are 
beginning to have a surfeit of stale Irish melodrama and 
of dramatic “resurrection” generally. We shall soon 
begin to think that it is really ridiculous to hope for 
the production of a good new piece at houses once 
famous for the interest of their undertakings, and we 
shall unconsciously note in our memories the fact that 
it is useless to look for anything fresh, anything strik- 
ing, or anything of high artistic value at either the 
Adelphi or Drury Lane. From many points of view 
it seems a pity that this should {be so, and we earnestly 
hope to see Mr. Chatterton make before long a serious 
effort to regain the prestige which, so far as these 
theatres are concerned, he is rapidly losing. Of 
the Colleen Bawn at Drury Lane there is little to 
be said. The representation of that favourite and 
too familiar play is virtually the same as was bestowed 
upon it at the Adelphi a week ago, and no further 
comment is demanded by the performances of Mr. W. 
Terriss as Hardress Cregan, of Mr. C. Sullivan as Myles 
na Coppaleen, and of Miss Hudspeth as Eily O’Connor. 
The Father Tom is now Mr. James Johnstone, Mrs. A. 
Mellon is the Mrs. Cregan, and Mr. E. Falconer follows 
Mr. Shiel Barry as Danny Mann. The loss of Mr. 
Barry is no inconsiderable one, for although Mr. 
Falconer cannot go very far wrong in an impersonation 
of the kind which he knows so well, he is lacking in the 
dramatic depth and fervour of the younger player. 

True to the Core is melodrama of a very inferior 
description. It obtained a prize, and thus it must in 
the opinion of some judges have been less bad than 
certain other plays of similar purpose. But it is 
impossible to think without a shudder of the works of 
the competitors whom Mr. A. R. Selous was by this 
effort able to defeat. His story straggles about in its 
semi-political, semi-domestic interest, its feeble mys- 
tery and its attempted dramatic point, in a manner 
which seems to prove it the work of utter inexperience. 
Well-known characters, such as Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Francis Drake, and Sir Martin Frobisher are imper- 
tinently set before us without the least effort to give 
them identity, and even the bold Queen Bess is 
dragged in to help out the tale of Martin Truegold, 





the honest pilot, amd his wife Mabel. The period 


_ chosen, that of ‘the destruction of the Spanish 


Armada, is a stirring one, but it is so treated as 
to possess in this play a minimum ef dramatic in- 
terest, and, indeed, the links between the national 
events of the day, and the conduct of the private per- 
— of the story are almost ludicrous in their 
insufficiency for the purpose in hand. Thanks, how- 
ever, to one or two scenes of noisy animation, to a pro- 
fusion of gallery-sentiment, to some telling “sets,” and 
possibly to the nautical flavour of much of the dialogue, 
True to the Core repeats something of the success with 
pit and gallery which it won on other stages in days 
gone by. It is beneath criticism; but it fairly 
deserves a record of the welcome which, at any rate 
on the first night of its revival, it is able to gain. 
To Messrs. Emery and Sinclair, and Miss Rachel 
Sanger, fall some of the chief characters of the play, 
and all are capable of far better work than any which 
they can here achieve. Mr. Emery’s bluff heartiness 
is as usual all-effective with his hearers, and if some of 
the colours of his costume in the first act were more 
artistically chosen he would certainly make a very 
picturesque sixteenth century mariner. Miss Rachel 
Sanger is womanly and sympathetic as the heroine, and 
Mr. H. Ferrand plays a difficult réle with tact and 
feeling. Of the representatives of more than twenty 
other dramatis persone it is kindest to say nothing 
whatever. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 





AST week Mr. Phelps was playing at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool. ‘Those who know how to 
appreciate Mr. Phelps,” says the Albion, “ do not need 
to be reminded of the opportunity now open to them, 
and those who may not know all that his name implies 
know at least something of what they have to expect. 
We can only hope that his visit may prove a gratifying 
one on both sides—that to Mr. Phelps it will long 
remain a pleasant recollection of a great community’s 
appreciation of his career and worth, and that Liverpool 
will mark it as another of those last visits that are 
made events in her annals.” This hope will assuredly 


-not be disappointed. Mr. Phelps played Job Thorn- 


berry and other parts with much of his former vigour, 
and the audiences, though not so large as might have 
been expected, greeted him with considerable warmth. 
Mr. Charles Mathews appeared at Bristol as Adonis 
Evergreen, but on Friday night he was taken very 
ill—so ill, in fact, that he had to be led off the stage. 
The next day, however, he recovered so far as to be 
able to fulfil his engagement in the evening. Mr. 
Sullivan was well enough to appear at Newcastle 
as Richard III., which he followed up with Riche- 
lieu, Hamlet, and Beverley. There was a matinée 
at the Brighton Theatre on the 17th, when the 
Strand company appeared in the Dowager and A 
Lesson for Love. Miss Swanborough, as the Dowager 
Countess of Tressilian, created a very favourable im- 
pression, while Mr. Cox, who is well remembered in 
Brighton, met with what we may fairly call a “ great ” 
reception. Miss Furtado was the principal player at 
the same theatre last week. Edinburgh playgoers had 
Jo, with Miss Jenny Lee as the crossing-sweeper ; 
Henry V., with Mr. John Coleman as the King; and 
the late Mr. Robertson’s War, which, though con- 
demned in London, is a work of sterling merit. At 
the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, Arrah-na-Pogue gave 
place to Kerry and Struck Owl, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson were seen to considerable advantage. Mr. 
Furneaux Cook achieved a distinct success at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, as Devilshoof in the Bohemian 
Girl, and Mr. Reginald Moore played a round of cha- 
racters at the Gaiety. Birmingham had nothing 
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better than Si Slocum, with the Frayne family. 
Theatrical managers would consult the interests of 
the stage far better if instead of engaging this 
company they would leave them to open a shooting- 
gallery. Miss Constance Loseby gratified the good 
people of Bradford by her Geneviéve in Genevieve 
de Brabant, Mr. Courtney being the Drogan. 
Mdlle. Beatrice and her company were at Hanley, the 
Vokes family at Leicester, and Mr. R. W. South’s 
opera-bouffe company at Preston. The Great Divorce 
Case, with Mr. J. G. Taylor as Samuel Pilkie, was 
played by Mr. John Radcliff’s company at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, where it nearly counter- 
balanced the attraction held out by Mr. Phelps at the 
rival house. The piéce de résistance at the Sheffield 
Theatre was Dan’l Druce, which, thanks in a great 
measure to the acting of Mr. Forrester and Miss 
Florence Terry in the chief characters, proved entirely 
successful. Mr. St. Maur again appeared at the 
Southampton Theatre as Richard III., and not, we 
must add, without sending his audience away con- 
tented. 





IN PARIS. 


——_ +2 


TJX\HE most important of the events to be chronicled 

this week is the revival at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise of Regnard’s Joweur. The authorship of this 
comedy, it may be remembered, was for some time a 
bone of contention in theatrical quarters. Regnard, it 
would appear, commenced his career as a dramatist at 
the Comédie Italienne. Here he met Dufresny, the 
author of La Reconciliation Normande and Le 
Mariage Fuit et Rompu. They soon became staunch 
friends, and each confided to the other the plans of his 
forthcoming works. Dufresny wrote a comedy called 
Le Chevalier Joweur, in which the baneful effects of 
gambling were painted with some force and for the 
first time on the French stage. Regnard, it is 
alleged, appropriated the idea, and his comedy of 
Le Joueur, originally produced at the Théatre 
Frangais in 1696, was the result. Dufresny, of course, 
was immediately up in arms. He had Le Chevalier 
Joueur played as soon as possible (1697), and reviled 
Regnard in the bitterest terms. Regnard, on the other 
hand, complained that Dufresny had robbed him. The 
few accounts of Regnard’s character that we possess 
incline us to hold him guiltless of the breach of honour 
laid to his charge. Apart from this, however, it is 
certain that he owed nothing to his sometime friend. 
Le Joueur was received with loud applause; Le 
Chevalier Joueur fell. An epigram of the day con- 
cluded with these lines:— 

Quiconque aujourd’hui voit ]’un et l’autre ouvrage 

Dit que Regnard a l’avantage 

D’avoir été le bon larron. 
The parterre of 1696 and 1697 anticipated the verdict 
of posterity. Next to what Moliére wrote, Le Jouer is 
the most perfect comedy of the classical school to be 
found in the répertowre of the Théatre Frangais. The 
construction is clever, the incidents succeed each other 
with dramatic effect, the characters are happily drawn 
and contrasted, the dialogue is bright and to the 
purpose. Valére, the central figure, sacrifices every- 
thing to his passion for the gaming table—health, 
fortune, consideration, prospects, even the portrait of 
his mistress, Nerine, the soubrette, says to the 
latter :— 

Il met votre portrait ainsi chez lusurier, 


Etant encore votre amant: il vous vendra, Madame, 
A beaux derniers comptants quand vous serez sa femme. 


Himself an inveterate gambler, Regnard gives us a 
vivid picture of the consequences of such a passion. 
The most noteworthy scene in the play is that in which 





Valére, stretched upon a sofa, savagely reflects upon his 
losses, while his valet calmly reads aloud the traité of 
Seneca on the vanity of riches. Le Joueur has long 
held an important place in the list of acting plays, and 
the chief character has been identified at different times 
with the names of such actors as Quinault-Dufresne, 
Molé, and Bressant. The present revival is in all 
respects commendable. M. Delaunay’s impersonation 
of the unhappy hero agreeably surprised even his 
staunchest admirers ; M. Coquelin is exceedingly divert- 
ing as the valet; Madame Joussain gives a finished 
delineation of the coquette ridicule; Mdlle. Lloyd 
looked and spoke well as Angelique, and Mdlle. Samary 
made an animated soubrette. The dresses are both 
rich and historically true. 

There are two novelties at the Palais Royal. The 
first, Madame Clara Somnambule, a musical bur- 
lesque in one act, the score by M. Legouix, and the 
words by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, has had but little 
success, and owes that little to the acting and singing 
of M. Brasseur as a nervous individual who, to extri- 
cate himself from certain embarrassing positions, dis- 
guises himself first as a Pole and then as a young 
lady. The plot of the second novelty, Le Tunnel, a 
comedy in one act, by M. Goudenot, turns upon a 
trifling want of discretion on the part of an apparently 
respectable notary, who, while travelling through a 
tunnel, ventures to steal a kiss from a fair fellow- 
passenger. The act having been witnessed by the 
guard, the lady, anxious for her reputation, rings 
the alarm bell; her admirer is charged with assault, 
and much amusement is created by his devices to keep 
the fact from the knowledge of his wife and mother-in- 
law. The affair is eventually hushed up, as the lady is 
to be married very soon. M. Geoffry is the notary. 
Les Tragédies de Paris, a melodrama by MM. Xavier 
de Montepin and St. Agnan Choler, from the novel of 
the same name by the first-named writer, has been 
brought out at the Cluny Theatre. The nocturnal 
struggle of Octave with the ruffians on the banks of the 
Marne is, of course, the “ great scene” of the piece. 
At the Troisiéme Théatre Francais we have a four-act 
drama, by M. Dalvy, entitled Mademoiselle Guérin. 
It bears a suspicious resemblance to Miss Multon, but 
the acting of M. Sylvain imparts a charm even to plays 
on well-known subjects. MM. Edouard Brisebarre et 
Nus’s Suzanne, a drama in six acts, first brought out 
at the Ambigu in 1854, has been revived at the 
Chateau d’Eau under the more “ taking” title of 
DT’ Adultére, with M. Pongaud as the husband. 

There has been a performance at the Ambigu for the 
benefit of a “famille @artistes,” as the company 
called themselves on the occasion. The principal 
piece in the programme was the Supplice dune 
Femme, and Mdlle. Favart was heard to say that 
nowhere, not even in the Rue Richelieu, had it 
created so much effect. MM. Lafontaine, Mounet- 
Sully, Volny, Coquelin cadet, and Rousseau, with 
Mdlle. Marie Vannoy, appeared in the interméde. 
The Porte St. Martin Theatre has had a matinée con- 
sisting of Montfleury’s Femme Juge et Purtie, Les 
Plwideurs, and Le Mariage Forcé. 

The plot of the forthcoming novelty at the the 
Théatre Francais, Jean Wd Acier, by M. Lomon, is now 
known. ‘The action relates to the struggle in La 
Vendée between the “ Bianes” and the “ Bleus” in 1793. 
Jean d’Acier, a peasant, loves his mistress, and, having 
become an officer in the Republican army, saves her from 
the scaffold by marrying her. The lady’s affections, how- 
ever, are bestowed on a Royalist gentleman, who before 
long becomes the husband’s prisoner. Jean, yielding 
to the entreaties of his wife, consents to spare the 
Royalist’s life, and for doing so is denounced as a 
traitor and shot. The interest of the story, it will be 
seen, is somewhat analogous to that of Les Dunis- 
chetis. 
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M. Johann Strauss is engaged at his residence near 
Vienna on his Tzigane, the opera-bouffe to be brought 
out at the Renaissance next winter season. M. Sardou 
is a candidate for the vacancy created in the Academy 
by the death of M. Antran, and the Forty will do them- 
selves honour if they elect him. The bust of Mdlle. 
Abbema, great granddaughter of Louise Contat, the 
original Suzanne in Le Mariage de Figaro, is to be 
placed in the public foyer of the Théatre Frangais. By- 
the-way, there is a good deal of speculation as to a 
meeting lately held by the Sociétaires of that house. 
What passed is not known, but it is conjectured that 
the question at issue related to the suppression of the 
loyer of the theatre. 

The death is announced of Louis Isidore Eugéne 
Lemoigne, better known as Moreau. For nearly thirty 
years he had been before the public as a writer of 
drames and vaudevilles, among which were Caudinot, 
Roi de Rowen (1839), Les Pereux, Le Chevalier de 
Beauvoisin, and Le Maitre de Poste. In his best- 
known work, Le Courrier de Lyons, he was assisted by 
MM. Delacroix and Siraudin. He was seventy-one 
years of age. 





IN BERLIN. 





F little that is new has recently been produced on 
the Berlin stage, the theatre-goers of that city have 
not to complain of any lack of variety in the enter- 
tainments provided for them. In proof of this statement 
it would be sufficient to name the Royal Opera, with 
its ever changing programme of German opera; the 
Royal Schauspielhaus with its large répertovre of 
tragedy, drama, and comedy ; the Saal Theater, with a 
French company—playing pieces not quite so brand 
new, it is true, as the people of Berlin would desire ; 
Kroll’s Theater, with an Italian opera company, under 
the management of Signor Gardini; the Residenz 
Theater, with the tragic performances of Frau Wolter ; 
and the National Theater, with Herr Otto Lehfeld, 
from Weimar. 

To begin with the last-named theatre. About the 
middle of the present month Herr Lehfeld, who is an 
honorary member of the Weimar Court Theatre, opened 
a “starring” engagement at this house as the Duke of 
Gloster in a German version of Shakspere’s Richard ITT. 
He is a passionate actor, but keeps his passion within 
bounds. He thoroughly realises the sardonic nature of 
Richard’s character, and was especially successful in the 
difficult wooing scene with Lady Anne and in the scene 
where Richard accepts the crown. Herr Lehfeld has since 
appeared as Shylock in a version of the Merchant of 
Venice, terminating, we regret to say, with the trial 
scene. We had hoped the Germans had too great re- 
verence for Shakspere to subject a play of his to such 
an indefensible mutilation. The actor missed the 
grimly humoreus side of Shylock’s character, but 
worked out his conception, such as it was, with con- 
siderable effect. Friulein Wittmann was a graceful, 
but not a very intellectual, Portia. The other charac- 
ters were efficiently played, Fraulein Welden in 
particular giving a charming portrait of Jessica. 

At the Residenz Theatre, Frau Wolter, the Ristori 
of Germany, opened her engagement early in the 
month in the title-réle of Schiller’s version of Racine’s 
Phédre. Her genuine passion deeply impressed the 
audience, whose excitement increased from act to act 
till it culminated after her impassioned delivery of the 
great speech at the end of the fourth act, which drew 
forth thunders of applause. Frau Wolter, perhaps, 
rather exaggerates the sensual side of Phedra’s cha- 
racter, but the entire conception is one of classical 
beauty. It would be interesting to compare the Ger- 
man actress’s impersonation with that of Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt, who occasionally plays the part at the 





Théatre Francais. We fancy that, in spite of her lack 
of physical power, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt more 
resembles Rachel than Frau Wolter, as she takes 
an ideal view of the character, while the German 
actress is more realistic. Both, however, are ac- 
tresses of a power rare in any age. The rest of the 
characters were adequately represented, but in no 
instance with peculiar excellence. The general effect 
was somewhat injured by long waits between the acts. 
In Paris, Racine’s tragedies are played from beginning 
to end without any interval between the acts; indeed, 
if we remember rightly, the curtain does not fall till 
the end of the last act. The second réle which Frau 
Wolter has played is Marguerite Gauthier in Die 
Kameliendame, a German verson of La Dame aux 
Camélias of M. Dumas fils. She imparted wonderful 
reality to the unnatural creation of the French im- 
moralist, and completely enlisted the sympathies of the 
audience in favour of the unfortunate Traviata. She 
was especially affecting in her expression of joy when 
she discovers that she is really loved by Armand, and in 
the painful scene with Armand’s father where she con- 
sents to sacrifice her love. In the last act she falls into the 
modern mistake of making the death scene too realistic ; 
though it must be admitted that the audience did not 
seem to object to her protracted agony, but rather 
appeared to enjoy to the tull the luxury of sentimental 
grief. Herr Keppler was an _ excellent Armand, 
though his make-up was not sufficiently youthful. 
The ensemble was good, and the play was very warmly 
received by an audience much larger than that which 
assembled to greet Frau Wolter on the first night of her 
engagement. 

At the Royal Schauspielhaus the only performance 
that calls for special mention is that of a German 
version of Moliére’s Tartuffe, which has too long been 
absent from the Berlin stage. The performance, though 
good in some respects, was not on the whole satisfac- 
tory, being deficient in the vivacity which French actors 
never fail to impart to the productions of their great 
comic poet. The most praiseworthy piece of acting was 
that of the title-réle by Herr Kahle, who gave a very 
natural representation of the amorous hypocrite, avoid- 
ing the exaggeration by which unskilful actors too 
frequently render Tartuffe a man who could never have 
imposed on those around him. He was well supported 
by Fraulein Kessler, the Elmire, who was particularly 
successful in the admirable scene in the fourth act, 
where she encourages Tartuffe to make a declaration to 
her in order to open the eyes of her husband, who is 
hidden under a table. This scene, when well acted, 
never fails to produce a great effect, like the screen scene 
in the School for Scandal, which is really only a clever 
variation of it. Herr Oberlaender was an efficient Orgon. 
None of the other prominent parts were satisfactorily 
filled, the representatives of the young lovers being 
amateurish, and the important part of the servante Dorine 
being unwisely entrusted to a mere beginner. Moliére’s 
servant girl is always a character of the highest im- 
portance ; she is the embodiment of common sense, 
of which, indeed, she frequently enjoys a complete 
monopoly, and addresses her master and mistress, and 
everybody else, in a tone of good-humoured superiority ; 
she sees through the schemes and devices of the villain 
with unfailing sagacity, and is invariably the friend 
of the youthful lovers, whom she always in the end 
unites in spite of the determined opposition of their 
parents. A character of this kind requires spirited 
acting, and in France the Dorines and Martines are 
willingly played by actresses of high repute. We have 
seen Mdme. Marie Laurent, who generally devotes 
herself to the heroines of melodrama, give a very 
spirited representation of Dorine. 

Of certain performances at the Belle Alliance, the 
Wallner, and the Thalia theatres we may speak next 
week. 
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IN VIENNA. 





HERE is no lack of attractions at the Vienna 
theatres. At the Komische Oper, Salvini con- 
tinues his performances to audiences which compensate 
in some measure for their paucity of numbers by their 
enthusiastic appreciation of the great tragic actor. So 
far he has appeared in four parts: Othello, Hamlet, 
Corrado in La Morte civile, and Ingomar in Jl Figlio 
della selve. His impersonation of the jealous Moor has 
been the most successful of his performances, winning 
golden opinions on all hands. As might have been 
expected, his Hamlet is less acceptable to a German 
audience. His omission of the grimly humorous 
colloquy with the ghost in the cellar, and of those 
“wild and whirling words,” which are so characteristic 
of Shakspere’s Prince of Denmark, is strongly cén- 
demned, as is also the tearful tone which he imparts 
to the character throughout the whole of the first act. 
On the other hand, his delivery of the soliloquy, “To 
be or not to be,” is highly commended, as being really 
like the utterance of one thinking aloud. The play 
scene, in which, in his excitement, he tears with his 
teeth the leaves of the book in his hand, and scatters 
them around his head as he rises on the King’s sudden 
flight, and declares to Horatio that the ghost’s story is 
true, produces a great impression, as does also the 
fencing scene with Laertes, the natural device by which 
the rapiers are exchanged being much admired. Salvini 
is not very strongly supported, and none of the other 
members of his company call for remark, except Signora 
Checchi-Bozzo, who is a very graceful Ophelia. The 
other members of the company are seen to more 
advantage in La Morte civile, a drama by Giacometti, 
depicting the sufferings of a man of noble character, 
who, having escaped from the penal servitude for life to 
which he had been condemned for murder done in a 
moment of mad jealousy, returns to his old home to 
find his wife devoted to another, and his daughter 
ashamed of the very name of her father, and to meet with 
nothing but contempt, so that he is at last driven to 
seek refuge from his grief in suicide. Salvini, as 
Corrado, presents a wonderfully harmonious picture of 
melancholy resignation and quiet despair. The great 
Italian actor has just achieved another triumph in a 
very different kind of character in an Italian version of 
Melesville’s Sullivan, which is founded upon a story 
that has often been used by dramatists, and has been 
made familiar in England by Robertson’s David 
Garrick and in Germany by Deinhardstein’s Garrick 
in Bristol. Tn this character Salvini proves himself an 
excellent comedian, his natural acting of the drunken 
scene drawing forth endless applause. We may add 
that in this version of the well-known story, the actor 
eventually marries the young lady whose love he had 
unconsciously won. 

On the 15th inst. Rossini’s Semiramide, which had 
not been heard in Vienna since 1853, was revived at 
the Court Opera with but moderate success, although 
the title-réle was filled by Patti, while Trebelli, the 
best living representative of the character, lent her 
matchless contralto voice to the music of Arsace. It 
is needless to say that the great duet in the second 
act between Semiramide and Arsace created a perfect 
furore of applause, as it never fails to do when well 
sung; but the general effect of this rather antiquated 
opera was not very satisfactory. At this house German 
Opera at present alternates with the performances of 
the Italian Company. Die Walkiire continues to 
prove attractive, and two interesting revivals are in 
preparation, namely, Schubert’s Der hdusliche Krieg 
(Domestic War), and Wagner’s Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg. 

On the 17th instant there was produced at. the Carl 
Theater a new farcical comedy in four acts, entitled, 





O, diese Weiber! (The women! the women!) The 
great success attained at Berlin by his comedy, O, diese 
Ménner, of which we spoke a few weeks ago, tempted 
the author, Herr Julius Rosen, to give a dramatic 
sketch of the other side of the case, but we regret to say 
that his new play has not proved successful. The first 
three acts met with a very unfavourable reception, and 
the fourth act, though greatly superior, did not suffice 
to atone for the deficiencies of its predecessors. The 
story is disjointed and improbable, and. the failure of 
the play spares us the rather difficult task of narrating 
its complicated plot. The failure was in no way due to 
the acting, which was extremely good. Fraulein 
Gallmeyer and Fraulein Singer were most conspicuous 
amongst the ladies, and acted a good scene in the fourth 
act with considerable effect. Herr Matras was 
applauded for his rendering of a song in the same 
act, and Herr Blasel and Herr Knaack made the best 
of very poor parts. The vivacious Friulein Gallmeyer, 
who is at present starring (or gastirt as the Germans 
eall it) in Vienna, has had better success in her well- 
known characters in the one-act farces, Hine Jugends- 
freundin, Hohe Gdste, and Die Fraw Baronin vom 
Ballet. She has also been playing with success the lead- 
ing part ina German version of Offenbach’s La Boulwn- 
gere a des Ecus, entitled Margot, die reiche Bickerin. 

At another house, much devoted to comic opera, the 
Theater an der Wien, a new work entitled Nanon, die 
Wirthin vom Goldenen Lamm (the Hostess of the 
Golden Lamb), with a libretto derived from a French 
source by Herr Zell, and music by Herr Genée, has 
been produced with considerable success. The first two 
acts in which the scene is laid at the Court of Louis 
XIV., and which contain much graceful and tender 
music, were especially well received. The third act, 
which takes place at the residence of Madame de Main- 
tenon, is flatter, and would be improved by curtailment. 
Mdmes. Steinher and Olma and Messrs. Girardi and 
Friese had grateful parts, and filled them so well that 
they were repeatedly called before the curtain, as was 
also the composer. 





IN ITALY. 


—_~oo— 


°T isa relief to turn from the unlucky Teatro alla 
Seala of Milan, which is rapidly forfeiting its 
pre-eminence among the opera houses of Italy, to the 
Teatro Regio of Turin, which is having a most pros- 
perous season under the able management of its new 
impresario. Signor De Panis has fulfilled with a 
fidelity not common in opera managers the promises 
made in his prospectus issued at the opening of the 
season, and has covered himself with glory by the pro- 
duction of some very important novelties. By selec- 
tions carefully made in the principal musical centres 
of Italy, he has brought together a large and excellent 
orchestra and a very efficient company of vocalists, 
in which we find no name well known in Eng- 
land except that of Signor Campanini, who is 
quite as highly appreciated in Turin as he was 
during more than one season at her Majesty’s 
Opera in London. Perhaps the greatest success which 
the Teatro Regio of Turin has achieved during this 
prosperous season attended the production of a new 
opera, entitled Mefistofele, by Signor Boito, whos 
music is passionately admired by the people of Turin. 
This new opera has been performed no fewer than thirty 
times, and has not yet come to the end ofits run ; the 
merits of the music were enhanced by the excellent 
acting and singing of Signora Pantaleoni as Margherita 
and Signor Castelmary in the title-role. At the present 
moment, however, the Music of the Future is engrossing 
attention, and temporarily casting the Italian composers 
into the shade. Wagner’s Lohengrin has been pro- 
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duced with great éclat in presence of an overflowing 
audience. On the first night the overture was played 
with admirable precision, and was enthusiastically 
encored. The strange story of the opera excited curi- 
osity and perhaps rendered the audience more tolerant 
of the protracted recitatives of the first act than they 
would otherwise have been, while the unquestionable 
beauties of Elsa’s song, the King’s prayer, and the finale, 
drew forth great applause, and Campanini’s delivery of 
the high notes in which Lohengrin declares his love of 
Elsa excited an outburst of enthusiasm; indeed, 
throughout the course of the opera the audience showed 
a total disregard of the Wagnerian precept, which for- 
bids any expression of approbation before the fall of the 
curtain. The first part of the second act, which, 
though it contains powerful dramatic scenes, is some- 
what tedious from a musical point of view, rather 
cooled the ardour of the audience, but the finale of 
the act was well received, though its effect was 
impaired by a not very efficient Ortruda. The third 
act was successful from beginning to end; the prelude, 
the wedding chorus, the duet, Lohengrin’s farewell, 
the arrival of the swan, and the departure of the 
Knight of San Graal, all produced a most pleasing 
impression. On the whole, the reception of the opera was 
favourable, though a small minority of the audience 
loudly expressed their dissent from the general verdict. 
The performance was generally excellent. Signor Cam- 
panini achieved a real triumph in the title-réle. Signora 
Pantaleoni sang the music of Elsa well, but missed 
the poetic side of the character. Signora Ferminet 
was unequal to the part of Ortruda, being deficient 
in that dramatic intensity which alone can render such 
a repulsive part acceptable. The warm and extremely 
sympathetic voice of the baritone, Herr Katsmann, was 
heard to advantage in the part of Terlamund. Signor 
Castelmary was an excellent King Henry, and Signor 
Silvestri lent his powerful voice and fine presence to 
the Herald. A word of praise is due to Signor Ped- 
rotti, the conductor, who spared no pains to render 
Lohengrin a success, having gone to Munich to see the 
opera performed in strict accordance with the com- 
poser’s views, and having enjoyed the advantage of a 
consultation with Wagner himself. 

The Teatro Apollo in Rome has not hitherto been 
very successful this season, and its misfortunes came to 
i crisis in the utter failure of an opera entitled La 
bella Fanciulla di Perth (The fair Maid of Perth). 
It fortunately occurred to the management that the 
répertoire of the theatre contained a favourite opera 
which had not been performed for some time, and 
accordingly, the other evening, Ponchielli’s Gioconda 
was revived with very great success, Signora Mariana 
obtaining quite an ovation for her performance of the 
leading part. This will probably postpone the produc- 
tion of Signor Boito’s Mefistofele, with a view to which 
the Turin composer is at present in Rome. On the 
19th, Madame Ristori appeared in Giacommetti’s 
Elisabetta. @Inghilterra for the benefit of a working- 
men’s society. 

Apart from opera, we have nothing to record this 
week with respect to the Italian stage. The season 
of Lent is pressing heavily upon the Milan theatres. 
At the Manzoni Theatre the engagement of the 
Moro-Lin Company is drawing to a close, and we 
regret to say that those excellent artistes have recently 
been playing to empty benches. Before the end of 
the engagement a new comedy by Gallina, entitled 
Telert Vecchi, is to be produced. On the 31st inst. 
Moro-Lin Company is to be succeeded by a French 
opéra bouffe company under the management of MM. 
Grégoire. The well-known Paris actress, Mdme. Matz- 
Ferrare, is the star of this troupe, and is to appear 
in Lecoeq’s Petite Mariée and Struss’s Reine Indigo, 
which have not before been heard in Milan, and in 
several other older pieces. 
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IN MADRID. 


—_+oe———_ 


HE drama by Senores Echevarria and Santivanes 
entitled Luchas heroicas (Heroic struggles), of 
which we a fortnight ago recorded the enthusiastic 
reception on its first production at the Teatro Espanol, 
was not so well received on subsequent performances, 
and after a brief run of six nights it has been with- 
drawn, and will hardly see the footlights again. The 
action ‘of the drama takes place in Gerona during its 
siege by the French in 1809. The defence of Gerona 
equalled, if it did not surpass, in heroism and perse- 
verance, the famous defence of Saragossa. It was 
the heroic tone of the drama, and the ad- 
mirable representation of the gallant Alvarez by 
Seftor Mariano Fernandez that excited the en- 
thusiasm of the audience on the occasion of 
its first performance. But the play is badly 
constructed, undue prominence being given to 
Alvarez, who is only a secondary character in the plot, 
and the hero and heroine being faint sketches quite 
eclipsed by the grand historical figure of the gallant 
captain, and this fatal mistake deprived it of any 
chance of a lasting success. False hopes were raised 
by the accounts of the first performance, and subse- 
quent audiences displayed little of the enthusiasm into 
which the first audience were excited by being unex- 
pectedly transported into the glorious scenes of the 
War of Independence. Noble language, vigorous versi- 
fication, and highly dramatic situations, failed to com- 
pensate for the great defect to which we have alluded. 
Nor was the general acting of great excellence, Senor 
Fernandez eclipsing all the other artistes as thoroughly 
as the historical figure of Alvarez cast into the shade all 
the invented characters due to the author’s own imagi- 
nation. It isa difficult feat to mingle in one delineation 
real and fictitious persons and events. A Shakspere 
or a Walter Scott can impart to his fictitious characters 
a reality which renders them indistinguishable from the 
historical personages by whose side he places them, but 
it is only the hand of genius that can safely attempt 
the hazardous experiment of bringing real and ideal 
persons into contact with one another. 

Before leaving the Teatro Espagiiol, we should 
chronicle the successful production of a slight comic 
piece, in one act, entitled Falsos Testimonios, by 
Sefior Estremera, who had before gained his laurels as 
one of the joint authors of a pretty piece of small 
dimensions, entitled Noticia Fresca (Fresh News). 
Sefiorita Contreras and Sefior Riquelme, by their 
intelligent acting, greatly contributed to the success of 
this trifle, which has been played for several con- 
secutive nights. At the remaining theatres of Madrid 
there is an almost absolute dearth of novelty, 
this being the season of benefit performances, 
for which the revival of an old play generally suffices. 
At the Teatro de la Comedia, however, on the occasion 
of the benefit of the popular actress, Senora Dolores 
Fernandez, a parody of the successful drama, O Locwia 
6 Santidad, was produced under the title of Musica 
Celestial. Its author, Don Ricardo de la Veza, has 
gained many successes in this line of composition, but 
his new work must be counted a failure. The Spaniards 
are not so much addicted to parody as their lively 
neighbours on the other side of the Pyrenees, though 
their literature contains some excellent specimens of this 
kind of composition, amongst which we may name the 
Manolo of Don Ramon de la Cruz, which is not, how- 
ever, a parody of any particular work, but of classic 
tragedy in general. At the Teatro de la Zarzuela, 
La Fille de Madame Angot, in Italian garb, continues 
her prosperous career, and promises to retrieve the 
fortunes of a household which has not heretofore been 


very lucky. 
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IN AMERICA. 


—_——eooe—— 


R. MACKAY may add another chapter to his 


memoirs of extraordinary popular delusions. - 


Americans of all ranks are just now under the impres- 
sion that blue glass will cure all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, and the glaziers are at their wits’ end to meet 
the loud and daily spreading demand for that article. 
A correspondent of the San Francisco Chronicle soberly 
points out that the mania is likely to produce consider- 
able inconvenience, not to to say positive personal 
discomfort. To cure himself of chronic rheumatism, 
he says, he had the windows of his bath-room fitted with 
blue glass, and filled the bath with water. Before he could 
test the efficacy of the nostrum, however, he was called 
away, and some days elapsed before he returned. He 
confesses that on going to the bath-room he suffered a 
slight shock. The floor was covered with “ nasty, 
slimy reptiles,” somewhat resembling shrimps, but very 
much larger. Under the influence of blue glass the 
microscopic creatures of the water had assumed 
enormous proportions and crowded themselves out of 
the bath. We do not hear what has been the result of 
the experiment suggested by this letter. The mania for 
blue glass, at all events, is at its height ; and Mr. Daly, 
ever ready, like another Dancourt, to turn the topic 
of the hour to account, has written for the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre a play on the subject. An adaptation of Lu 
Voyage dans la Lune and a Wagner festival were in 
preparation at Booth’s Theatre and the Academy of 
Music respectively when, on the 8th inst., the last mail 
left. 

The programmes of the New York theatres presented 
no feature of novelty. At Wallack’s an excellent per- 
formance of the Rivals had been given. Mr. John 
Gilbert’s Sir Anthony was highly praised in almost all 
quarters. ‘Here, beyond a doubt,” says the World, 
“is one of those old beaux of Bath society who spent 
their mornings between the Pump Room and Spring 
Gardens, took a nap in the afternoon at the Parade 
Coffee-room, dropped in about six to Lady MacShuffle’s 
rout, occasionally taking a hand at hazard, and possibly 
finished up the evening by acting as seconds to 
two young gentlemen who were crossing swords in the 
King’s mead. Mr. Gilbert’s rich, unctuous laugh is 
heard to good purpose, and nothing is finer in the per- 
formance than his exultation that the lively blood of the 
Absolutes still stirs in his son’s veins, and his ardent 
desire to take part in the fooling himself. There have 
been so many Sir Anthonys on the stage, who were 
always the crabbed, peevish, old father of comedy, senile 
and snuffy dotards, that Mr. Gilbert’s impersonation is 
in all respects unusual.” Miss Ada Dyas was the Lydia 
Languish. 

Mr. Sothern had commenced a tour of the smaller 
New England cities. Mr. Montague was playing in 
Our Idol and other pieces at Worcester. Sir Randall 
Roberts had arrived at Boston, and was to appear on the 
stage there at no distant period. 





EN PASSANT. 


— ~e——— 


FFMULE New York Herald publishes an interesting letter respect- 

ing the late Mr. Oxenford. “No one,” says the writer, 
“could deceive him as to the source whence the plot of a 
play was derived. He could tell at once whether a Spanish, 
German, or French author had been laid under contribution. As 
The Times says in its obituary of him, ‘ His summary of the plot 
of a new piece, after only once witnessing the performance, was 
frequently 2 masterpiece of clearness and condensation.’ The 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, manager of The Times, and one of the 
best judges of good work that ever lived, said to me one day, 
‘There is nobody in London who writes such pure and melodious 
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English as John Oxenford.’ They were very proud of him on 
the paper. ‘But he was too good-natured to be a critic,’ 
say some. ‘That is a fault which will certainly never be 
charged against the critics who have risen up since his day. 
They seem to think that criticism means attack. Mr. Oxenford 
no doubt was avery good-natured and kind-hearted man, but he 
was also just and impartial, and never allowed personal spites 
or animosities to influence his judgment, or in any way affect 
the discharge of his duties. He detested the business of ‘ flaying 
people alive,’ so much admired by some of his younger brethren. 
It may safely be said that no actor or actress was ever deprived 
of bread, or had an aching heart, through the:pen of John Oxen- 
ford. A kind word he has said for many a struggling artist, and 
they will not forget the relief and consolation it brought them 
now that he is gohe.” 

Tue Dufresny alluded to in the article “In Paris” was a 
famous personage in his day—a gambler, a favourite at Court, 
a spendthrift, a designer of royal gardens, and a not unsuccess- 
ful dramatist. He was the grandson of an illegitimate child of 
Henri IV., to whom, it is said, he bore a strong personal re- 
semblance. Louis XIV. frequently gave him large sums of money, 
but they were invariably squandered at the gaming-table. On one 
occasion, when his pockets were empty, Dufresny was confronted 
by his laundress, to whom he owed thirty pistoles. “And have 
them I must,” she said, “ for Iam about to be married to a valet- 
de-chambre.” “TI presume,” said Dufresny, “that you have ether 
money?” “Qui, monsieur; two hundred ducats.” “ Two 
hundred ducats!” said Dufresny, with emotion; “if you give 
them to me I will marry you myself, and we'll cry quits.” The 
blanchisseuse eagerly accepted the offer, and in due time became 
Madame Dufresny. The story is related in “ Le Diable Boiteux ” 
and other books of the time. One day Dufresny reproached a 
certain Abbé Pellegrin for wearing dirty linen. “ It is not 
everyone,” ‘retorted the Abbé, “who has the good luck to be 
able to marry his Jaundress.” 


Mr. F.ocxron, late of the Olympic Theatre, is in want of a 
“goood drama,” and has accordingly issued an advertisement “ to 
authors.” Hitherto we have been under the impression that 
authors were “as plentiful as blackberries in season,” and to 
be met with in every street. But Mr. Flockton has adver- 
tised, and we tremble to think of the number of applicants 
for his favour. We picture him staggering homewards from his 
club, bowed down beneath the weight of the “good dramas’ 
sent to him in folio MS., in foolscap, in demy 8vo., Xc.- 
we can see him burning the midnight oil while he wades through 
the mass of ink-stained paper in search of the object of his 
wants; we imagine him in his dreams terror-haunted by the 
authors who have dramas to produce; we see him struggling 
with the mass of MS. rising around him like an ever-increas- 
ing sea; we listen to the mutterings of his author-haunted 
slumber, mark the dramatic action of his outstretched arms, and 
shudder in fear at the invectives which fall from his lips (the 
dying speech of the villain in the last drama he read as he 
dropped asleep); we tremble as the big beads of perspiration 
start upon his brow, and—— But no; the imagination can no 
more! It is too horrible, this fate of a man who advertises for 
authors and a “good drama.” 


Tur following account of a Japanese fancy dress ball is taken 
from the Mainchi Shimbun: —“On the evening of the 12th 
instant an eccentric performance was played at English No. 1 
in this settlement. All the actors were the foreign gentlemen 
residing at this port, who apparently gave their minds to every 
contrivance, some of them dressed in kami shimo and others in 
large crest Japanese robes with a Japanese hat on; another was 
dressed in Tigers’ fur and walked in on all fours mew-mewing. 
The tastes of the contrivance were more than can be written. 
Among these the plan which most pleased all was a large bottle 
with a brandy label on it, which was brought in, as if for a 
present to the master of the house. No sooner were a few 
verbal messages delivered, when a glass in the bottle’s mouth flew 
up with a noise like a cannon, and the presenter showed his face 
from the mouth. About 150 persons were invited to the ball. 
Mr. Goto Shojiro was also present.” 


A aoop story is being told in connection with Mr. Toole and 


the apology which recently had to be made for his non-appear- 
ance in Robert Macaire. A gentleman from the stalls, on 
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learning that Mr. Toole could not appear in the last piece, 
went to the box office and demanded the return of his money. 
The astonished keeper of the box office objected: “it is past ten 
o'clock; you have seen three parts of the entertainment, have 
witnessed Mr. Toole’s performance in the three acts of Artful 
Cards, and ——.” “ Nothing to do with it,” interrupted the dis- 
putant. “Icame to see Mr. Toole in Robert Macaire. I come 
four nights a week to see Mr. Toole in Robert Macaire. Mr. 
Toole does not appear to night in Robert Macaire, and I have 
paid my money!” Mr. Talbot Smith yielded, for, as Captain 
Marryat would have said, “it is a good story to tell at the 
Governor's.” 


THE Academy states that many years ago M. Edmond About 
published a volume of little dramas for few characters, which, 
under a full sense of the difficulty of producing them on the stage, 
he styled the Thédtre Impossible. Among them, however, was 
one little piece called L’Assassin—a piece far less sensational and 
far more entertaining than its name would imply—and this the 
manager of the Vaudeville was willing to place upon the stage 
But the examining authority objected, on the ground that it 
was derogatory to the magistracy to represent a magistrate 
who loved and whose love was slighted. The play, with 
Mdlle. Samary—a niece of the Brohans—in the principal part 
has just been given at a semi-private performance in Paris, and 
as several magistrates were there who did not appear aggrieved 
it is thought probable that this difficulty may not continue to 
stand in the way of a piece which has one or two thoroughly 
laughable scenes in it, and which is written, from beginning to 
close, in M. About’s brightest manner. 


Mr. Cuartes Matuews writes to say that the statements 
published about his illness were exaggerated. “I cannot but 
think it hard,” he says, “that a man cannot be ‘a little seedy’ 
for an hour or so without being startled by such sensational 
phrases as ‘ total collapse, ‘led off the stage in a fainting state,’ 
‘prostrate condition’ and so on. There is many a man who, 
when too ill to finish his dinner, is all right again ky supper 
time, and this seems to have been my case. Yesterday (Saturday) 
I was as well as ever, acted as usual at night, came up to 
town to-day, and play at Brighton to-morrow.” 


A winpow to the late Mr. Oxenford is to be placed in St, 
George’s Cathedral, Southwark. The Committee, which consists 
of Mr. Frank Marshall, Mr. Irving, Mr. J. W. Davison, Mr. Hare, 
Mr. Edmund Yates, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Frederick Hawkins, Mr. 
Chatterton, Mr. Gruneisen, Mr. Arthur Swanborough, Mr. James, 
Mr. Thorne, and many others, will meet for the first time to- 
morrow afternoon at the Queen’s Theatre. 


Truth hears that at the recent matinée dramatique at the 
Gaiety Theatre, where no one was admitted except with a 
voucher of their respectability from a lady patroness, so many 
declined to submit to this ordeal for the honour of paying a 
guinea for a seat to witness a theatrical performance, that much 
“ paper ” had to be given away. 


Tue Civil Tribunal of the Seine has just given a decision 
in a suit brought by M. Carvalho, manager of the Opera 
Comique, against some of the chorus-singers of that theatre. 
Some time ago the latter demanded the dismissal of their director, 
thinking that they had grounds of complaint against him, and also 
that they should have permission to sing in churches. M. Car- 
valho refused in both cases. The complainants then agreed 
among themselves that they would cease to sing after the 31st 
December last. In consequence of this, the manager of the 
establishment commenced an action against M. Minard, the ring- 
leader of the revolt, for a breach of engagement, and claiming a 
penalty of 2,000fr. provided for in the engagement. The Tribunal 
has decided in favour of the plaintiff, and the defendant has also 
to pay the costs. 


In the collection of pictures formed by the late Mr. Samuel 
Redgrave, and disposed of at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s at the 
end of last week, were a miniature of “ Perdita” Robinson, by J. 
Meyer, which sold for about £16, and Mr. Marlow’s picture in 
oil of the burning of Covent Garden Theatre, which brought £5. 


A Paris journal, in announcing the sale of the right of repre- 
senting Dora in England, speaks of Mrs. Bancroft as “la direc- 





trice du Prince of Wales.” Is it surprising that Miss Geneviéve 
Ward should elect to play at a Paris theatre in the French 


language ? 


Tr is said that Mr. Tennyson has in preparation a poem on the 
historical events of the reign of CharlesI. The rumour is again, 
current that the Poet-Laureate has been offered, but has refused 
the honour of knighthood. 


Mr. VrRNOoN will have a benefit. at the Strand Theatre next 
Saturday week, when an adaptation of M. Octave Feuillet’s 
Montjoie, under the title of Mammon, is to be produced. 


Two Shakspere Societies have been formed in the Temple: 
“The Globe,” at the rooms of Mr. T. Alfred Spalding, Pump 
Court; and “The Octagon,” consisting of eight old members of 
University Hall, Gordon Square. 


Mr. JEFFERSON must be ill at ease. Mr. Osmond Tearle, as 
we announced two or three weeks ago, has appeared in Rip Van 
Winkle, and now another rival has come forward at Castleford 
in the person of a Mr. Clark Nicholson. 


“Sux Stoops to Conquer ” will be played at the Gaiety on the 
4th April for the benefit of Mr. Lionel Brough, who, of course, is 
to be Tony Lumpkin. The piece is well cast, and Mr. Toole will 
give his “ Lectures and Imitations.” 


Ir is understood that Mr. Edgar Bruce will not renew his 


lease of the Globe Theatre, which will presently pass into other 
hands. 


Mr Epwarp Rienton has ceased to be a member of the 
Criterion company, and the rehearsals of Mr. Burnand’s Headless 
Man are stopped in their course. 


Mr. Aveusrus Harris, well known in connection with stage 
management, and a brother of Miss Maria and Miss Nelly Harris 
is about to appear on the stage. 


Mr. ALBERY’s adaptation of Les Dominos Roses is to be 
called, not Gentle Rebecca, as originally intended, but the Pink 
Dominos. 


A new drama by Mr. Robert Reece is in rehearsal at the Opera 


Comique. 


Mr. Henry B. WueatTLey is editing Ben Johnson’s Every 
Man in His Humour. 


Signor Massa has been selected to direct the Italian Opera 
next season at Calcutta. Both the Viceroy and the Lieutenant- 
Governor have subscribed. 


Proressors Exze and Dr.ivus, prominent members of the 
German Shakspere Society, are engaged in London upon a 
work relating to the Elizabethan drama. 


Tue Rey. Paxton Hood is contributing to the Christian Gilobe 
a series of articles entitled Sermons from Shakspere. 








THE DRAMATIC REVIVAL. 


—+o+ 


HERE are on all sides indications of an awakened 

zsthetic interest in the drama, accompanied with a 
desire for its elevation, and for its recognition once more 
in the sphere of strict art, and even as a humanising 
auxiliary to the manifold agencies of moral and religious 
training. No one, we suppose, can doubt that this 
movement—for it has distinctly reached the magnitude 
and the importance of a movement—had for the most 
part a personal origin in Mr. Irving; and to say that 
he has kindled such a sentiment is but the rendering of 
a just tribute to him as a man as well as an actor. 
Certain it is, that for some time past there has been 
what the descriptive reporters style a fwrore for the 
stage in certain circles only very siighily acces- 
sible to such influence. What, in fact, has been 
the prevalent estimate of the Stage? Simply this: 
the more rigid, and for too many theatres we may 
equally say the more cultivated and thoughtful class, 
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stayed away, and the easy-going man about town 
looked in for an hour’s amusement, or just to kill time. 
Managers not unnaturally catered for business. Low 
taste brought us low Parisian pieces, with a dash of the 
caddishness of the music halls, and the low pieces 
increased and intensified the low taste. The class 
interested in art, in culture, in the fair hu- 
manities—the men who, to borrow from Professor 
Blackie, find delight in the sublime choruses of 
‘Eschylus, or on other occasions are melted under the 
touching appeals of “the Word” (Scottic?)—could 
hardly endorse the fast and furious opera-bouffe, which 
had little enough to do with Aschylus, and still less 
with “the Word.” No doubt many of our “ swells,” for 
reasons tolerably comprehensible, and often scandalously 
obvious and notorious in the public sun, eagerly and 
ostentatiously patronised these entertainments. But 
men devoted to art, as certainly as men. possessing 
any rudimentary sense of decorum, and quite certainly 
all sincere friends of the national drama, could only 
deplore so ruinous a degradation. At all events, it 
paid; it reigned in undisputed supremacy at several 
houses, and men of an elder generation shook their 
heads, and prophesied that the days of the British 
drama were gone for ever. While Shakspere was a 
synonym for starvation, “ leg-pieces ” (aptly so called) 
were the rage. But we repeat that a new movement is 
begun, that there is a turn of the tide. But if the 
stage is to be elevated certain notorious obstacles must 
be removed, and something besides talk must be 
accomplished. To men interested in our national 
drama a slight passing consideration of this subject 
can hardly come amiss. 

Of course in the narrow Puritan apprehension, as 
displayed by the well-meaning but extremely prejudiced 
Dean of Carlisle, any elevation of the stage is imprac- 
ticable. As it was in the beginning, it is now, and 
ever shall be—debased and debasing. But it is hardly 
necessary to observe that no calm thinker could pass so 
wholesale a censure, so utterly false a censure, on the 
drama viewed in its broad and national aspects. Es- 
sentially, a play is no more degrading than any other 
form of literary. composition; if the stage has been 
degraded so has literature, so has poetry, so has the 
pulpit; so, in fine, has everything at any time 
associated with the moral vicissitudes of humanity. 
In truth, there are periods of elevation and periods of 
depression, of debasement in popular taste. One day 
it is Aphra Behn and Rochester, another it is Words- 
worth and Walter Scott; one day it is Helen Faucit, 
another a person with what minor critics are good 
enough to call “a splendid presence,” and with much 
verve and abandon —especially the latter. The 
drama follows a_ perfectly ordinary law. But, 
since men will be amused, need some entertain- 
ment or amusement, it concerns all that the most 
tational of public amusements be of really high cha- 
racter. 

In order to achieve this result men of kindred tastes 
must combine. The current of popular taste or caprice 
cannot be changed in a moment, and if a manager finds, 
as Mr. Chatterton once declared, that Shakspere means 
starvation, he is certainly likely to prefer a more re- 
munerative entertainment, which, after all, is an invest- 
ment of his capital. As for state patronage, and the 
like strange imaginixgs, it is not likely that our politi- 
cians, who occasionally disestablish national churches, 
would dare to propose an expenditure of public money 
on the stage. The constituencies would not permit it ; 
the proposer of such a scheme would be ruined for ever 
as a public man. Happily such state pay is not re- 
quisite. The men who believe in a worthy artistic 
Stage are strong enough to maintain (if need be) a 
theatre among themselves, which would certainly, from 
its character, greatly influence popular opinion ; and 
meanwhile they can powerfully support, as many are 





already doing, lessees and actors who are seeking to 
maintain the drama. The power of association is im- 
mense; it can remove mountains. Its power was never 
so proved as in our own day, when its successful opera- 
tions are visible on every side. At the same time, the 
wonderful success of the Lyceum management alone 
shows that dramatic taste is not so dead as many would 
have us believe, and that people will still flock in crowds 
to witness a good play well acted. 

But suppose we get good plays and, most important 
of all, good patrons, with the good coin of the realm 
ready to hand, where, we may ask, are the good actors ? 
Where burlesque has not had its course, the attraction 
has been comedy of a weak order. We can except the 
triumphiant revivals of Sheridan, which ought to em- 
bolden managers to pursue the same brilliant direc- 
tion; but the class well described as the tea-cup and 
saucer school, with its vapid, vacuous, and largely 
monosyllabic dialogue, has largely prevailed. Long 
runs, too, which in town are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, are fatal to the training and development of 
histrionic ability. Frequently—so slender are the re- 
quirements of our comedy—if an actor speaks with 
what is assumed to be the accent of the “ Uppah 
Ten,” lisps, takes care to part his hair in the middle, 
and affects dainty gloves and boots of irreproachable 
patent leather, he will do. However, this would be a 
case of demand and supply. The many clever actors 
of comedy would cultivate higher things, and young 
men of ability, not well-dressed lay figures, would 
devote themselves to careful training and study for a 
profession once adorned by Garrick. 

The chief obstacle to the ascension of the drama is 
public, notorious, and disgraceful. Lord Beaconsfield 
has well expressed it in Lothair. The Earl of Brecon, 
on his approaching marriage, has put his discarded 
mistress into management ; parenthetically, it may be 
remarked that all noblemen are not even so delicate as 
Lord Brecon. Her real name, writes Disraeli, was 
Emma Simpkins; but she flourished under the appella- 
tion of Athalie de Montfort! In a word, the auri- 
comous, blushless, and h-less women, whose sole 
recoramendation is more than dubious (unless new 
Phrynés are to ascend out of the Thames!) are the 
great drawback to true art, and they and their 
“friends,” at times, render it difficult for an honest 
artist to get on, provided that the said artist has pre- 
served a survival of self-respect. Our photographers’ 
windows are filled with portraits of demoiselles 
who, under the impudent pretence of acting, display 
their meretricious allurements. Their only proper place 
would be in an animal exhibition, doubtless well 
attended, to be held, perhaps, at the Agricultural Hall. 
This dismal portent is the one thing which lends a show 
of reason to the Puritanic objectors. Never will the 
stage be elevated, never will it become a place of art, 
till this immense disgrace is utterly swept away; in a 
word, till ordinary decorum is insisted upon in stage 
representations. Of course, the evil here denounced is 
but one among many signs of prevalent luxury; a 
luxury which ruined Rome, enervated the Paris of the 
Second Empire, and will, if history indeed repeats itself, 
never conduct us anywhere, save in all senses, to the 
bad. 

The present time, when liberal ecclesiastics like 
Bishop Fraser, accomplished and kindly scholars like 
Professor Blackie, the ingenuous youth of our seats of 
learning, as in Dublin and Cork, and a numerous and 
increasing section in London, come forward to express 
their respect for the drama and their sympathy with 
those who would restore and regenerate it, is certainly 
a favourable one for giving some practical effect to the 
new movement, by forming high-class dramatic so- 
cieties, holding conversaziones, patronising enter- 
prising lessees, or, if need be, organising directly some 
special theatrical enterprise. 
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MR. IRVING IN A NEW LIGHT. 


-—-600e——— 


HE first of the series of Shaksperian Notes which 
Mr. Irving is to make for the Vineteenth Century 
appears in the second number of that review, published 
yesterday. The subject dealt with is the Third Mur- 
derer in Macbeth, a very enigmatical figure. Not 
many years agoa writer in Notes and Queries endea- 
voured to prove that the Thane himself was the man, 
and this view has been accepted in many quarters. 
Mr. Irving advances a theory which commends itself 
far more to our sense of probability, and which, 
if we are not mistaken, is perfectly new. The Third 
Murderer, he contends, is the Attendant who appears at 
the beginning of the third act. To this theory there 
is at least one objection. The Attendant has never 
been included in the list of dramatis persone, and it 
may be presumed that if the part is of the importance 
which Mr, Irving assigns to it this would not have been 
the case. On the other hand, the strangest oversights 
are mide in this sublunary sphere. 
Mr. Irving brings forward some convincing argu- 
ments in support of his theory. The stage direc- 
tions respecting the Attendant, he points out, are 
more minute than is usual with Shakspere, who is 
disposed to leave such: details to the actor. The little 
that Macbeth says to this Attendant is uttered 
in a tone of marked contempt, as if to suggest 
that the latter is a wretched creature entirely under his 
master’s heel, and has no courage to disobey or with- 
stand him. This being so, he would be just the person 
employed to watch “without the palace gate” for the 
two murderers whose services he has secured. On the 
stage directions in the first scene in the third act Mr. 
Irving lays particular stress. The Attendant re-enters 
with the Two Murderers. Macbeth says to him, 
Now go to the door and stay there till we cll, 


Mr. Irving suggests that the Attendant should go out 
by one door, and the Murderers, on being dismissed— 
I'll call upon you straight ; abide within, 

—by another. By using the former door Macbeth 
would convey the idea that he intended to set on the 
attendant to watch them. That he should do so is 
natural enough, and had the attendant been otherwise 
than trusty, so momentous a transaction would never 
have been committed to him. Let us now pass to the 
scene of the murder of Banquo. The manner in which 
the Second Murderer satisfies the First that the new- 

comer need not be mistrusted— 

He delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do 
To thé direction just— 

—confirms Mr. Irving in his theory. “ Either,” he 
says, “the Second Murdurer did not recognise the 
stranger at all, owing to the darkness of the night, 
and so distrusted him until he had delivered his 
credentials in the shape of his intimate knowledge 
of the whole place and scheme, or else, perhaps, they 
did recognise him as the Attendant whom they had seen 
before ; in which case also they would have been chary 
of confiding in him, as they had received from Macbeth 
no instructions to trust him in this matter. Indeed, 
the instant reply of the Second Murderer, in order to 
allay the fears and misgivings expressed by the First, 
would favour the assumption that the stranger was a 
man they already knew, and who, up to a certain 
point at all events, was aware of their project. Except 
upon the theory that they had seen or known some- 
thing of him previously, they would hardly be likely 
so soon to accept his mere word. The exact know- 
ledge of the Third Murderer of the surroundings 
of the palace, and the readiness with which his 
information is accepted by the others, suggest that he 
must have been somebody quite conversant with the 


Be that as it may, 








palace usages and approaches. This knowledge may 
very well have been another reason in Macbeth’s mind 
for connecting his attendant with the deed, if only by 
an afterthought, lest the murderous scheme might fail 
through the ignorance of the strangers as to the spot 
where they should post themselves, and other necessary 
precautions.” The acceptance of this theory, Mr. Irving 
adds in conclusion, would lead to a much needed re- 
arrangement of the banquet scene. Think of the 
effect of the First Murderer being brought to the 
room by the Attendant, and the latter standing by 
during the ghastly recital of the murder! If this 
expedient were adopted there would be no intrinsic 
absurdity in the appearance of the strange man 
at the feast. He might come with a secrecy the 
more effectual because of its apparent openness. And 
the effect of this upon the audience would be 
widely different from that of the present almost 
unmanageable tradition, which necessitates an improb- 
ability so absurd as almost, if not quite, to render ridi- 
culous what might be one of the most thrilling horrors 
of the tragedy. 








A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


— er 


HE effect of the anti-religious writings of Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists on the minds of their 
countrymen was not conclusively shown until 1770, 
when a tragedy entitled La Veuve du Malabar, by 
Lemierre, was produced at the Théatre Frangais. In this 
work religion in general was assailed under cover of 
a discussion as to the right of the Indian priests to 
insist on the burning of the widows, and the meaning 
of the applause which burst from the audience at each 
tirade could not be mistaken. In 1780, Voltaire having 
in the meantime paid his last visit to Paris and died, 
the Widow of Malabar was again brought out, to be 
received, of course, with even more favour than on its 
first production. Not only did the Archbishop of Paris 
fail to induce the timid King to command its with- 
drawal, but it was represented with success at many 
provincial theatres—aye, even at Toulouse, that appa- 
rently impregnable stronghold of bigotry and fanati- 
cism, the city in which, only eighteen years previously, 
Jean Calas had been broken -alive on the wheel amidst 
the jeers of his fellow citizens. 

It is with the performance of La Vewve du Malabar 
at Toulouse that the romance of real life we are about 
to relate is associated. One of the characters was 
assigned to a member of the Bordeaux company, 
Prosper D’Ussieux, calling himself D’Emmery. The 
son of a maitre Vhétel to the Comte de Ganges, he 
had deserted his home to go on the stage, and seemed 
likely to attain a high position at the Comédie 
Francaise. On his way to Toulouse to play in La Veuve 
du Malabar he met and fell in love with Mariamne 
Crussol, daughter of a woollen-draper in that town. 
Believing that his hopes were not doomed to dis- 
appointment, and aware that actors were not permitted 
by the clergy to marry, he threw up his engagement 
and entered her father’s service with a determination not 
to reappear on the stage. Mariamne reciprocated his 
attachment, M. and Madame Crussol gave their con- 
sent to the match, and one morning the lovers pre- 
sented themselves before the altar at St. Sernan’s to 
be married. The ceremony had nearly concluded when 
an unsuccessful pretender to the lady’s hand entered 
the church and gave a written paper to the priest. The 
face of the venerable man darkened as he read. “The 
happiness of a Christian woman,” he said to D’Ussieux, 
sternly, “cannot be intrusted to you;—you are an 
actor.” The dreadful words flew from mouth to 
mouth in a tone of horror—“ An actor!” “ Yes, 
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my brethren,” continued the priest vehemently, “an 
actor! And this man has dared to approach the altar— 
this child of perdition on whom I was about to pro- 
nounce a benediction, but on whom I now invoke a 
curse! And you, Mariamne Crussol—my anathema be 
on your head if you do not renounce all thoughts of 
this impious union. Quit the church,” he said to 
D’Ussieux; “no longer sully this sacred place with 
your presence.” The actor, overwhelmed by the 
blow, fell down imsensible, and in that state was 
removed to a house frequented by actors hard by. 
Mariamne displayed more fortitude; in a sort of 
stupor, without betraying any emotion, she mechanically 
walked away with her parents. This calmness masked 
a terrible resolution. In the dead of night she crept to 
D’Ussieux’s lodging, taking with her what proved to be 
poisoned wine and food. The next morning, when one 
of Prosper’s comrades entered the room, the bride and 
bridegroom were found dead in each other’s arms, the 
former in the bridal-dress which she had donned with 
so light a heart less than twenty-four hours before. 

This story may be found in Fleury’s Mémoires, and 
is confirmed by the public records of Toulouse. 





ON SHAKSPERE’S CHAIR. 
(Recently sold at Sotheby's.) 
NLY a wooden chair! And yet no royal throne 
Has e’er held sceptred monarchs whose imperial sway 
Possess’d such mighty power o’er hearts and minds of men : 
They mostly but the —— of a pageant were 
That the effacing hand of time has swept away ; 
But this man’s wondrous power beyond the tomb lives on 
And grows for evermore. 
And in that chair 
He traced those tender types of varied womanhood 
That live graved on our hearts and in our memory : 
Each hord, each diapason of the human heart 
In turn was struck and answer’d by this master hand: 
The stateman’s eloquence, the jester’s merry quip, 
The deeper notes of sad despair and life-long agony ; 
And, rising high o’er all, love’s pure and tender tones. 
Then come the warrior’s march,—the warlike clash of arms ; 
The conqueror’s shout ! the ringing burst of victory ; 
Till, wonder-struck, one feels Time naught, as for all age 
Our Shakspere lives, and dimly through the midst of years 
Fancy can see him seated there, serenely calm, 
Swift penning the immortal verse that held,—-that holds 
A spe -bound world entranced,—his listening captive wor 
— Builder. 





HENRI MONNIER. 


A PARIS correspondent has given the Pioneer some particulars 

of Henry Monnier, who lately died at the advanced age of 
seventy-seven. The children of Bohemia do not often last so 
long, and Monnier, though devoting himself from first to last to 
one particular phase of art, had exhibited various activities in 
developing it. Coming before the days of daguerreotype and the 
realistic school, he selected absolute truth as his motto, and if his 
successes as an artist, a writer, and an actor be attributable to 
his adherence to his maxim, to the same cause may be fairly 
traced his deficiencies. With his profound knowledge of how 
to merge his own individuality in the character he represented, 
whatever form the representation took, and his astonishing 
appreciation of the value of every touch that gave fidelity 
to the portrait, it may well be asked, said Théophile Gautier, why 
he did not stand in the very first rank of his epoch in the three 
capacities which he affected. And Gautier answered his own 

uestion in the true spirit of a romantique of the year 1830. 
Tate is not the end of art; it is at most a means; daguerrotype 
reproduces objects without their colours, and the mirror reverses 
them, which is in itself an inexactitude,—a fantaisie as the realists 
word it; in everything to which expression is given, there must 
be an incidence of light, a sentiment, a touch which discloses the 
soul of the artist. Henry Monnier never selected; he could 
not diminish—he could not exaggerate—he was incapable 
of any sacrifice: he neglected to increase the intensity of his 
shadows with a view to making his lights more effective.” Hence 
there was no Rembrandt strength in him, but his drawings are 
wonderfully characteristic, and his fictions—Scenes Populaires, les 
Plaisirs de la Campagne, Sc., present pictures of peculiar power in 
their own way. “ And his country!” cries Gautier again ; “ what 
a country it was! A country of the suburbs, a country of paved 
roads, covered with dust, without shade, without mystery, 
without leisure—which made the reader long for an 
entresol in the Chaussée d’Antin, or even a garret on 
the Boulevard Monmartre.” His great creation, however, 
was his Joseph Prudhomme, a character on which he 





bestowed all the pains which Mr. Rose in our day has devoted to 
the full development of Mrs. Brown. “ Prudhomme,” says the 
same critic we have quoted before, “was the revenge of Henry 
Monnier. He paid off on him all the boredom, the annoyances, 
the humiliations, the petty sufferings inflicted by citizen philis- 
tines—often unintentionally—on the artist mind.” As an actor, 
Monnier was too natural, too delicate in his touches, for the 


general public, though his appearances never failed to draw 
together a crowd of connoisseurs. 





MR. COMPTON. 


Ls performance for the benefit of Mr. Compton was 

given at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, last night. The 
house was crowded, although high prices were put upon the 
tickets. Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Santley, Mr. Saker, Mr. Sidney, 
Mrs. Aynsley Cook, Miss Kate Pattison, and Miss Compton, 
were among those who played. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ : 
NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General Tom Thumb, Thimble- 
_ Rig Men, Nobblers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old Israelite, 


Sec. 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP 


JACK. By One of the Fraternity. Edited by Cuartes 

Hinpiey, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings,” &c. 

1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations of the showman’s life, with 

anecdotes and sketches of character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 

Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous Stories of Magicians, 
Conjurors, Phantoms, Apparitions, Transformations, Sor- 
cerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clairvoyants, Optical Delusions, &c. 

The LIVES of the CONJURERS. By Tomas 
Frost, Author of “ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “ The 
Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. : 

*‘ Our readers will see that the author bas provided an immense amount of 


entertainment for them. No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full of 
amusement and information.’”’—Era 


“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his purpose successfully.” —Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, Battys 
Hengers, Sangers, Sc. 

CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI- 


TIES. By Tuomas Frost, Author of “The Old Showman 
and the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


‘A more interesting and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be found.”— 
Sunday Times. 


“* We must take leave of an interesting book with the remark that circus life 
has been fortunate in its historian.” —Academy. 

Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A Female 

Hercules, The Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Se. 

The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD 
LONDON FAIRS. By Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume. full of chatty and plea- 
sant a All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at 
one One of ‘the most amusing books of the season.” — Guardian. 

Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre; Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb at the Salutation; Swift, Addison, Dryden, and 
Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS in- 
cluding the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, &e. Edited by CuarLes 
Hinpiry. With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

‘Mr. Hindley has brought together in this entertaining volume a mass of 
curious facts which are well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, reliable 
illustrations of the manners and customs of different times in our social history.’’ 
—Public Opinion. 

“Is a most readable volume.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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THE THEATRE. 
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BU Aus bh BB. 
Lessee and Manager, 
My. F. B. Cuatrerron. 
At 6.45, 
TEN OF ’EM. 
At 7.30, 
HASKA. 


At 9, 
THE COLLEEN BAWN. 

Mr. Creswick, Messrs. E. Falconer, W. 
Terris, H. Russell, A. Matthison, C. Fenton, 
F. Hughes, J. Johnstone, P. Bell, R. 
Dolman, and C. Sullivan; Mesdames 
Leighton, A. Mellon, Murielle, C. Nott, 
C. pee, and Hudspeth. 

HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
Closed during this week. 
Every Evening next Week, at 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER. 
At 8.30, 

PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 

Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, C. Harcourt, 
Braid; Mesdames H. Hodson, M. Terry, 
M. Harris, and Mrs. Chippendale. 

Concluding ~ ‘th 
BIRDS IN THEIR wi fTLE NESTS 
AGREE. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Closed during this week. 
Every Evening next Week, at 7, 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD IIL, 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 

Mr. Henry Irving, and Miss Isabel Bate- 

man. 


Roxat ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7, 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 


Pantomime. 











At 8, 
TRUE TO THE CORE. 

Messrs. 8. Emery, H. Sinclair, J. G. 
Shore, H. Vaughan, A. H. Warren, F. 
Moreland, M. Byrnes, E. Travers, E. 
Tomlin, &c.; Mesdames R. Sanger, E. 
Stuart, J. Lovell, &c. And the Picaninni 
Minstrels. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
WitTon (Mrs. BANCROFT). 





Manrige 


At 8, 
PERIL, 
Comedy, 

By Victorien Sardou. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble,-Mr. Teesdale, Mr. W. 
Younge, Mr. Newton. and Mr. Bancroft ; 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
Miss Buckstone, Miss Hertz and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun HovinesHeap. 
At 7.15, 
BLOW FOR BLOW. 
Messrs. Terry, Barnes, Maclean, Charles, 
&c.; Miss Litton. 
At 9.30, 
THE BOHEMIAN G’YURL, 
- — ue, 
y Henry J. Byron. 
Misses Farren, Vouten, fe. ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, &c. 


ReYat PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 
Closed during this week. 
Every Evening next Week, at 7.30, 
LOST IN LONDON. 
Messrs.S. Emery, H. Jackson, A. Reville, 
U. J. Smith, and G. Weston; Mesdames 
lt. Coglan, F. Leslie, A. Mellon, &c. 
Conclude with 
ROBERT MACATRE, 
The Martinetti Troup. 











OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NeviIttr, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 


At 7.45, 
THE WIFE'S SECRET. 
Messrs. Avondale, Vollaire, Warren, R. 
Pateman, Culver, Bauer,and Henry Neville; 
Misses. Camille Dubois, Patty Chapman, 
and Bella Pateman. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.tiuinesHeEAD. 
At 7.15, 
TROMBALCAZAR. 
At 8.30, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Messrs. Toole, Bishop, Westland, and 
Misses Phillips, Hazelton, Leigh, &c. 








At 10.15, 
THE STEEPLECHASE. 
Mr. Toole. 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30 


, 
THE DOWAGER. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon ; 
Misses F. Hughes, Brunell, and Ada Swan- 
borough. 

BABES AND BEETLES, 
Comedy. 

Messrs. John S. Clarke, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. An 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. Cox, Taylor, Marius, &c.; Miss 
Venn, ke. 





GZ LOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE MAGPIE AND THIMBLE. 
Followed at 8.15 by 
CORA. 

Messrs. James Fernandez, Edmund 
Leathes, Beveridge, W. H. Stevens, David 
Fisher, jun., Harcourt, Paul Gray, Balfour ; 
Mesdames Telbin, Nellie Harris, Rosine 
Power, and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 


At 8, 

NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 

By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 

Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stevens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 

1876 and 1877 


R. 
M 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
PHILADELPHIA, from March 12th. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y 





SOTHERN’S 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 
OPERA COMIQUE, 
Every Evening. 





ME. J. Lb. TOOLE, 
GAIERTY THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 








. r JCICAULT 
M® cg Mi . r 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 


New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


M R. 
\{R. FURNEAUX COOK, 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, 
and Oratorios. 


Letters to be addressed, 
Junior Garrick Club. 





ODELL. Address, 


Junior Garrick Club. 





R. GEORGE HONEY, 
Letters to be addressed— 
Junior Garrick Club. 
HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 


Me: 
Ms JAMES FERNANDEZ, 


GLobe THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 

As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


R. HENRY FERRAND, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 

















R. ANDREW HALLIDAY is 
prepared to deal with Provin- 

cial Managers for the production of the 
following highly menianl Pieces :—“ THE 
GREAT CITY,” “ King 0’ Scots,” “ Amy 
Robsart,” “Rebecca,” “Little Emily,” 


“Nell,” “Heart’s Delight,” “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” “Notre Dame,” “ Hilda,” 
“Daddy Gray,” “The Loving Cup,” 


“ Checkmate,” “ Love’s Doctor,” “ Kenil- 
worth,” Burlesque, a New Edition.—Apply 
to Mr. Halliday, 74, St. Augustine’s-road, 
N.W. 


se EBECC A.” 
The most successful Drama ever 
sg ve at Drury-lane Theatre. Twenty- 
our thousand pounds taken at the doors of 
the Theatre during its run.—Apply to Mr. 
Halliday, 74, St. Augustine’s-road, N.W. 











OTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. | Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 








W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 

1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 








Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W C., and Published at the Office of ‘‘Tuz 
Tukatre,” 81, Great yon, London,— 
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